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CARPET COLLECTIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM OF ART 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


The carpet collections of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art are pre-eminently two: the 
collection formed by the Reverend and Mrs. 
Charles F. Williams of Norristown and the 
collection of John D. McIlhenny of German- 
town. The Reverend Williams was a Baptist 
minister whose first charge was a church at 
Bridgeport, across the Schuylkill River from 
Norristown, which is a suburb Northwest of 
the city of Philadelphia. In 1884, he married 
Mary Lees, granddaughter of James Lees 
whose carpet factory, James Lees & Sons, was 
a principal business in Bridgeport. From that 
time on, whenever problems arose with his 
preaching, he had a haven in the carpet firm. 
Charles Williams was successful in obtaining 
good city churches in Harrisburg, in Philadel- 
phia, in a Boston suburb. His throat was his 
undoing, for it would not take the strain of 
constant preaching. What a marvelous frus- 
tration for an evangelical clergyman—for a 
Baptist clergyman—to be unable to perform 
eloquently in the pulpit. 

He went back to Bridgeport in 1895 to 
serve for two years as secretary of the James 
Lees and Sons Company. Again he tried the 
pulpit in Brooklyn and then in Cambridge. 
His throat betrayed him once more and in 
1903 he became president of the Lees carpet 
establishment—president or board chairman 
until his death in 1922. An unpublished 
manuscript for the Philadelphia Museum by 
Miss Nancy Reath states that the Williams 
carpet collection was gathered over an active 
period of some thirty years. This suggests that 
the first pieces were in hand by 1890 or before. 
There is now no available record where each 
was purchased or for how much. In certain 
cases we know a dealer in Europe who held 


this carpet or that one at an appropriate time, 


but we do not have certain knowledge that 
the Williamses purchased directly from them, 
then. 

The same manuscript informs us that the 
Williams carpets represent a number of jour- 
neyings to the Levant and the Near East. This 
is as may be, and certainly comparable ex- 


amples were available from time to time in 
the Istanbul bazaar or in the Cairo shops. 
Some carpets may have been found in the 
United States. We know of one extremely 
worthy piece, now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, which is said to have been 
traded in by the Rev. Williams to French 
and Co. in New York. We do not know which 
rug or rugs came in exchange. Presumably 
few antique rugs were available in the Amer- 
ican market during the period when most of 
the Williams rugs were obtained, between 
1890 and 1910. 

We have little idea what motives may 
have impelled the Williamses to start forming 
one of the first collections of antique Oriental 
carpets in America. Among them may have 
been the desire to obtain likely models for the 
Lees carpet mills to copy as a line of new 
patterns. The designs of several of the carpets 
in the collection were actually adapted for 
use in this way into a marketable product. 

The Williamses traveled regularly and 
frequently to Europe, especially to Germany, 
where Mary Williams’s fluency in the lan- 
guage may have made them feel particularly 
at home. They were well acquainted with 
Wilhelm Valentiner, who was Curator of 
Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and he is said to have directed their 
attention to the great tree carpet, (Fig. 1) 
which was at Bobler’s in Munich, and to have 
helped in other ways in their purchasing. 
They became acquainted with the principal 
rug people in Europe, such as Wilhelm von 
Bode and Friedrich Sarre of Berlin, and no 
doubt, Alois Riegl in Vienna, Kendrick in 
London, Migeon in Paris and of course the 
principal dealers in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. 

In several cases we know where some 
specific carpet in their collection was to be 
found, but not whether they bought it from 
that source directly. The great Persian me- 
dallion and animal carpet with reciprocal 
crown border, (Fig. 2) which had lost both of 
its ends and most of its original ground color, 
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Fig. 1 Incomplete Tree Carpet, Persia. Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art 55-65-25. Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. 


Fig. 2 Incomplete Medallion and Animal Carpet, 
Persia, Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-26. Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 
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Fig. 3 Fragmentary Medallion and Animal Carpet, 
Persia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-38. Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 


had been at Stefano Bardini’s in Florence and 
then in Paris. The Williamses may have ob- 
tained it from M. F. Schutz or from Indjoud- 
jian. A challenging fragment of another me- 
dallion and animal carpet (Fig. 3) which must 
once have been extremely handsome was also 
at J. Bohler’s in Munich. At the Spanish Art 
Galleries in London could be found the carpet 
of Don Fadrique Enriquez, Hereditary Ad- 
miral of Castile, (Fig. 4) a miraculous survival 
from the mid-15th century, in far better con- 
dition and more visually attractive than any 
other of its class. 

Charles F. Williams took all the bows for 
the collection and was widely regarded as its 
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Fig.4 = Armorial Carpet with Enriquez Arms, Spain. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-21. Joseph Lees 
Williams Memorial Collection. 


author and a great expert in the field indeed. 
This was quite in accord with the tenor of 
the times, when the modesty inculcated by 
good breeding was far more of a one way 
street than it is today. I am informed by some- 
one who knew them that it was Mary Lees 
Williams who had the taste and the knowl- 
edge, who knew what she wanted and why, 
who accompanied her husband to the shops 
and picked out rugs. Finally, it was the Lees 
money, her family money, that paid for them. 
It was perhaps not the time, nor she the per- 
son, for a woman to come forward as a carpet 
collector on the highest level, as Nellie Ballard 
White and her sister Berenice would try to 


Fig. 5 Carpet with Quatrefoil Medallions, Ushak, 
Anatolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-1. Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 


build upon portions of their father’s collec- 
tion a few years later on. 

In 1900 Mary Lees Williams’s only child 
died as a young boy and shortly thereafter the 
carpets became the “Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection,” as they are styled today. 
In 1910, of the 50 rugs in Valentiner’s highly 
important exhibition in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Williams Collection provided 
15, a tribute to its quality and ranking among 
the early collections. By 1919 rugs from the 
collection had become a fixture in the gal- 
leries of the Metropolitan, hanging with the 
Altman, Davis, Fletcher, Morgan carpets and 
those purchased from the Yerkes Collection. 
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Fig. 6 Mamluk Rug, Cairo, Egypt. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 55-65-8, Joseph Lees Williams Me- 
morial Collection, 


Fig. 7 Para-Mamluk Rug with Medallion Scheme, 
Anatolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-2. Joseph 
Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 
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Fig. 8 Fragmentary Rug with Star Medallions, 
Ushak, Anatolia, Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65- 
13. Joseph Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 


Fig. 9 Prayer Rug with “Keyhole” Mountain, Cen- 
tral Anatolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-19. 
Joseph Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 


The Metropolitan made Mr. Williams an 
honorary fellow for life and a director of the 
museum. After his death the number of car- 
pets on loan there grew to 44. An energetic 
new director of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Fiske Kimball, faced with problems of 
filling the new building in Fairmount Park, 
agreed to create gallery space that would be 
especially designed to accommodate the Wil- 
liams carpets and so 39 came to the Philadel- 
phia Museum on loan in time to be part of 
its opening exhibition in 1928. There the 
collection has stayed and in 1955 most of it 
became at long last the museum’s property. 

There are now 43 rugs and rug fragments 
in the collection, so you can see that it is not 
a large one, like the Ballard, the Myers or the 
McMullan Collections, or several others which 
have been associated with the Textile Museum 
in various ways in recent years. By present 
day standards it is a very uneven collection. 
It contains carpets which can scarcely be 
equalled elsewhere, such as the Spanish armo- 
rial carpet, (Fig. 4) the wonderful tree carpet, 
(Fig. 1) the splendid Ushak with quatrefoil 
medallions, (Fig. 5) the very neat small Mam- 
luk rug, (Fig. 6) the great fragmentary Persian 
medallion carpet, (Fig. 2) the little early 
Turkish rug (Fig. 7) with details akin to the 
Mamluk rugs and the chessboard rugs, the 
only complete example of such a rug held by 
any museum. 

On the other hand, it includes a number 
of fragments and bitty pieces no longer shown 
—study pieces from Kerman vase carpets and 
from 15th century Spanish rugs; a small chunk 
of a chintamani rug; a larger fragment from 
the Indian carpet which was in the Chihil 
Sutun palace in Isfahan. Some are worn to 
the bone. Other rugs, very presentable when 
purchased, have had extensive repairs which 
have since undergone much fading. 

Among the Turkish rugs may be men- 
tioned three Holbein rugs with varied color- 
ing, two Lotto rugs, a Star Ushak of the 
normal type and an Ushak rug with eight- 
pointed or octagram stars in a much rarer 
fashion. (Fig. 8) There is a large medallion 
Ushak with red ground and half of a blue one 
as well as several of the Ushak prayer rugs 
of the classic era. There are two characteristic 
bird rugs; one of the unusual prayer rugs 
with the so-called ‘‘keyhole”’ at the base of the 
niche, (Fig. 9) which I consider to be the 


representation of a theoretical mountain. 
There is a very strange carpet in the Senna 
knot, (Fig. 10) with a border pattern similar 
to that of a carpet in the Mevlana in Konya, 
but with its field design of balls or globes 
completely reknotted in Gérdes knotting and 
bad colors. Did the Williamses buy this phe- 
nomenon in Istanbul? 

There is a chessboard rug; a second Mam- 
luk rug; of course an Indo-Isfahan! Another 
very odd carpet is the dragon rug, (Fig. 11) 
with such a clumsy design in Senna knotting 
and hence probably a Persian product rather 
than Caucasian—and knotted in both direc- 
tions so as to meet on the same warps, in 
the bargain. Once considered one of the earli- 
est because of its imprecise design, it remains 
one of the greatest novelties within its class. 

The second basic collection of the Phila- 
delphia Museum was formed by John D. Mc- 
Ilhenny, head of the firm of Helme and 
Mcllhenny, manufacturers of the ubiquitously 
essential gas meter which his father had in- 


Fig. 10 Incomplete Carpet with Altered Field De- 
sign, Persia or Anatolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 
55-65-30. Joseph Lees Williams Memorial Collection. 
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vented, a well-known collector of furniture, 
paintings, prints and in other areas as well. 
Mr. MclIlhenny appears to have begun collect- 
ing rugs in 1908 with guidance from his 
friend, Mr. Williams. McIlhenny owned the 
utilities company in Norristown, where Wil- 
liams lived. He was building a large house in 
Germantown and needed many rugs for the 
floors. 

Soon he succumbed to carpet fever and 
became as enthusiastic about them as Williams 
was. He and Mrs. McIlhenny, who shared his 
keen interest, also started making the rounds 
in Europe in search of a wider range of older 
examples than might be met with at home. 
John D. MclIlhenny died in 1925, president 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art at the 
time, while the present building was under 
construction. The carpets, with many other 
art objects, came permanently to the museum 
in 1943, at his widow’s death, five of the 
carpets as her specific bequest. 


Fig. 12 Incomplete Compartment and Tree Car- 


Fig. 11 Dragon Carpet, Northwest Persia. Phila- pet, Western Persia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 
delphia Museum of Art 66-65-23. Joseph Lees Wil- 43-28-4. John D. MclIlhenny Collection, Gift of Mrs. 
liams Memorial Collection. MclIlhenny. 
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Again this is a rather small collection, 
21 pieces with one added quite recently by 
Henry Mclihenny. It is a remarkably uniform 
collection, lacking the extreme highs of the 
Williams collection, but also its small frag- 
ments and its high percentage of reserve 
pieces. Apparently Mr. McIlhenny was color 
blind, but remarkably this has created no real 
problem in the choice of pieces, or in his 
appreciation of them. It is likely that this 
collection as well represents a joint enterprise 
for his wife was fascinated by them too. The 
collection includes distinguished pieces such 
as the shortened compartment and tree carpet 
(Fig. 12) from Northwest Persia, not the Cau- 
casus as was formerly imagined. Evidently this 
was found in the London market. The very 
striking large fragment of a spot and stripe 
white ground carpet, (Fig. 13) made up as if 
complete, was bought from Liberty & Co. in 
London. Before that it had come from Van 


Fig. 13. Fragmentary Spot and Flash Carpet, Ana- 
tolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 43-28-5. Jobn D. 
Mcllhenny Collection, Gift of Mrs. McIlhenny. 


Stolk in Holland and perhaps earlier on from 
Konya, where a similar fragment and a com- 
plete carpet are still in the Mevlana. 

An early Anatolian rug with three wheels 
in oblong panels (Fig. 14) represents a type 
seen in a number of European paintings, in- 
cluding Holbein’s, but scarcely found in 
museum collections. It has repeatedly been 
published quite erroneously as 15th century 
Spanish, from black and white photographs. 
Such Spanish rugs were copied from this 
‘Turkish class. There is a good small Mamluk 
rug, a Lotto, a good Star Ushak, (Fig. 15) 
two of the little Ushak prayer rugs, two Tran- 
sylvanian rugs with diamond arrangements of 
the center of the field. A shortened bird rug 
with a cloudband border and one in unusual 
draftsmanship with opposed triangles in the 
border demonstrate the difference in coloring 
between the Balkan and the Anatolian ver- 
sions of this pattern. 


Fig. 14 Wheel Rug, Anatolia. Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art 43-40-67. John D. McIlhenny Bequest. 
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Fig. 15 Star Ushak Rug, Anatolia. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 43-40-66. John D. McIlhenny Bequest. 


The MclIlhenny rugs include an unusu- 
ally handsome dragon rug with red ground, 
(Fig. 16) of a relatively standard 18th century 
type and one of the rather unusual rugs of 
the same class in which the figures of the 
dragons have been replaced by flowering 
branches. Another early Caucasian rug with 
a repeat of cypress tree forms and broad, 
hooking leaves, (Fig. 17) suffers from faded 
repairs. A medallion rug with animals, (Fig. 
18) purchased by Mrs. MclIlhenny, and _ for- 
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Fig. 16 
phia Museum of Art 43-40-65. John D. Mcllhenny 
Bequest. 


Dragon Rug, Southern Caucasus. Philadel- 


merly in the Marquand Collection, was long 
assumed to be 16th century Persian but is 
now regarded as one of the Turkish Imperial 
copies of the Salting class, made after Persian 
design schemes for the Sultan in the second 
half of the past century, perhaps at Hereke 
near Istanbul. The latest of John McIlhenny’s 
rugs to come to the museum is an Anatolian 
country piece (Fig. 19) with a most unusual 
and attractive design. 

The Philadelphia Museum possesses other 


: Fig. 17 Incomplete Carpet with Cypresses and Curved Leaves, Southern Caucasus, Philadelphia Museum of 
: Art 43-40-74, John D, McIlhenny Bequest. 


Fig. 18 Medallion and Animal Carpet, Anatolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 43-28-1. Mrs. John D. 
Mcllhenny Gift. 


rugs, of course. (Fig. 20) As far back as 1920, 
three pairs of pillar rugs from Lamaistic tem- 
ples (Fig. 21) were bought to supplement the 
Far Eastern objects. Charles Ludington pro- 
vided a collection of Oriental rugs, mostly of 
good semi-antique collectors’ types, specifically 
for floor use in the house museums in Fair- 
mount Park. A few years ago an extremely 
good Lotto (Fig. 22) and several prayer rugs 
came in from Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. White. 
In 1948 the family of Philip Sharples gave 
two remarkable rugs: another Lotto and a 
magnificent dragon rug, (Fig. 23) the most 
handsome show piece among all dragon rugs 
in museums on either side of the Atlantic. 
Other good rugs come in from time to time 
by legacy (Fig. 24) or as gifts. 

If Philadelphia was successful in bringing 
the Williams rugs back to Pennsylvania from 
New York, it has sometimes had its failures, 
too. Peter A. B. Widener had several of the 


Fig. 19 Rug Designed like a Kilim, Central Ana- 
tolia. Philadelphia Museum of Art 73-2-1. John D. 
Mcllhenny Collection. Gift of Henry P. MclIlhenny. 
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choicest antique rugs in private hands: an 
absolute gem of a small Kashan silk medallion 
rug; the Herat medallion and animal carpet 
which was in the great Islamic Show at the 
Hayward Gallery in London two years ago; 
a fantastic Indian carpet with dragon, croco- 
dile, rhinoceros all disporting themselves; 
several excellent Polonaise silk carpets. These 
have left Philadelphia forever, Joseph Wide- 
ner’s gift to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, along with porcelains, furniture to 
accompany the family’s paintings. A previous 
administration was not fond of showing these 
carpets. Now they may be seen in the galleries 
more frequently. 

I am very grateful for varied assistance 
and useful information to Jean Gordon Lee, 
Curator of Far Eastern Art at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, to Mr. and Mrs. Conrad. 
Wilson of Villanova, Pennsylvania and to Mr. 
Henry P. MclIlhenny of Philadelphia. 


Fig. 20 Carpet with Cloud Lattice, Bats and 
Peaches, Ninghsia, China. Philadelphia Museum of 
Art 72-232-1, C. O. von Kienbusch Gift. 


Fig. 21 Pair of Pillar Rugs from Lama Temple Hall, Ninghsia, China. Philadelphia Museum of Art 20-45-3, 
3a. Museum Purchase. 
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Fig. 22 Lotto Rug, Anatolia, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art 67-30-308. Samuel S. and Vera White 
Bequest. 
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Fig. 23. Dragon Rug, Southern Caucasus. Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art 48-83-1. Philip M. Sharples 
Memorial Gift. 
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Fig. 24. Vine Scroll and Floral Carpet (Detail), 
Agra, India. Philadelphia Museum of Art 1977-167- 
1142, C, O. von Kienbusch Bequest. 
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